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Serving the Servants: 
An Analysis of the Music of Kurt Cobain 


Duane R. Fish 


Song is an important aspect of human behavior. Stephen Kaye notes 
this importance when he states that “man is a singing being, he has 
created songs to express every human emotion” (2). Song is, however, 
more than just a means to express emotion, it can be a reflection of 
experience or a forum for protest. As such, song is a powerful mass 
mediated device. E.B. Nyquist illustrates the importance of songs, 
particularly for young listeners, when he notes: “In the minds of young 
people, five hundred pages of realistic experience in David Copperfield 
appears to have less impact on their lives than a two- to five-minute rock 
song which reflects experiences just as realistic, but in more contem- 
porary language” (202). Songs, because they are made for popular 
consumption, have the capacity to provide important insights into 
audiences as well as producers. Lawrence Grossberg concludes that 
“every interpretation of the musical texts also interprets their audiences 
as well as the relationship among them” (“Rock and Roll” 176). 

Even though popular song has the potential to provide a variety of 
insights into culture and audiences, rhetorical and cultural studies tend to 
ignore song as a serious text for examination. There is an underlying 
tension associated with mass mediated forms and their purpose that 
creates resistance for the examination of song as a serious text for 
cultural analysis. Cultural analysis of mass media has avoided looking at 
this commodity as art because cultural critics have been immersed in 
examining the ideological struggle between aesthetic and commercial 
aspects of mass media. Analysis tends to avoid the tension between these 
two ideas by dismissing mass produced commodities as having no 
artistic value. For Walter Benjamin, mechanical reproduction leads to a 
loss of the aesthetic aura of the artwork (223-24). This kind of 
conclusion is common in studies that focus on mass media in general 
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and song in particular. For example, Simon Frith argues that claims for 
rock music as art are simply claims about what musicians can do despite 
their connection to a mass medium (44). The inference is that aesthetics 
and commercial aspects of culture work at cross purposes. 

Aesthetics is seen as that which frees us from the conventional. 
Bill Nichols argues that the aesthetic is lost when it falls prey to the 
conventions of production and consumption necessary to a mass 
mediated society (287). Simply put, it functions to promote expansion 
and to fight against hegemony. This is lost once the work is put in a 
mass mediated form. Theodor Adorno, in his work on popular music 
within the realm of cultural criticism, takes the position that with the 
advent of reproduction of music for exchange in the marketplace, music 
lost all aesthetic value. For Adorno, the treatment of music as a 
commodity changes the very nature of music by eliminating all 
liberating qualities. He states: “The works which are the basis of 
fetishization and become cultural goods experience constitutional 
changes as a result. They become vulgarized. Irrelevant consumption 
destroys them” (281). Adorno’s argument is important because although 
initially developed in the 1930s, it still forms the basis for many present 
cultural analyses. 

The tension between commodification and aesthetics is particularly 
important for rock music. From its outset, the purpose of rock and roll 
was viewed as opposition. Lawrence Grossberg argues that “the 
contemporary effects of rock and roll are inseparable from its conditions 
of existence, from the contradictory structure of the rock and roll culture 
itself, from the lines of force—the ‘political’ tendencies and con- 
tradictions—that have displaced and redefined its effects” (“Is There 
Rock” 51). As the opposition of the young, rock and roll is generational. 
The heart of the political tendencies found in today’s youth, like other 
times, is a subculture of protest: protest against authority, against 
established practices and mores, and against conventional wisdom and 
values. In other words, the youth subculture is defined by rebellion 
against the dominant ideology. But that purpose is at odds with mass 
media’s goal of gaining a wide audience, of becoming part of the 
popular culture. 

The tension between aesthetics and commodification is at the center 
of the music of Kurt Cobain. Cobain’s lyrics and the music of Nirvana 
were an attempt to break away from the mainstream music industry; yet, 
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with success came mainstreaming. Some members of the music press 
suddenly began touting Kurt Cobain as, for example, a “pop icon,” as 
the “voice of his generation,” as the “voice of the grunge movement.” 
Other individuals, including Cobain, attempted to downplay his role and 
argued that the songs were an artistic expression of Kurt Cobain. 
Cobain’s songs are an interesting study in tension. As my 14-year-old 
son put it: “His lyrics are so depressing but the music makes you feel so 
good.” This essay identifies the themes and strategies found in the works 
of Kurt Cobain. It is through this explication that the tensions for which 
he is an exemplar are made clear. 


An Analysis of the Themes 

Attempting to do a thematic analysis of the songs of Kurt Cobain is 
extremely difficult. The lyrics of the songs reflect the fragmentation that 
is indicative of postmodernity: the songs are not narratives that follow an 
easily understood story to make a point. Nor are they focused statements 
of themes, ideas or issues. Rather, the songs contain snippets of ideas 
loosely strung together. These ideas are often not even focused around 
an identifiable core. The analysis that follows is an attempt to identify 
and group some of those fragments contained in Cobain’s songs. 


Feelings of Angst. The most common thread found in the lyrics of Kurt 
Cobain is angst. Dana Kennedy and Benjamin Svetkey claim that 
Cobain sang songs that were “teeming with postadolescent confusion 
and angst” (18). Analysis reveals that feelings of dread, anxiety, and 
anguish do indeed permeate the songs. One way that this angst finds its 
expression is in confusion. In the song “On a Plain,” Cobain sings: 
“Somewhere I have heard this before. In a dream, my memory’s stored. 
What the hell am I trying to say?” While the lyrics themselves talk of the 
sense of confusion, the connection of the disparate and disjointed lines 
also serves to create sensory images of confusion. 

The picture painted by Cobain in his lyrics is one of self- 
questioning and concern. In “Radio Friendly Unit Shifter” he articulates 
some of the questions: “What is wrong with me? What is what I need? 
What do I think I think?” Lack of understanding is also found in “Stay 
Away.” At the end of each line in the various verses of this song is the 
statement “I don’t know why.” The message is clear: the world is a place 
where people are without direction. The character referred to in “Breed” 
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expresses the totality of this confusion: “He knows not what it means 
and that’s the end.” 

Accompanying the sense of confusion are a variety of emotions that 
paint a bleak picture. Cobain sings of fear and of being afraid, he sings 
of apathy and anger—all emotions associated with angst. For example, 
“Breed” illustrates feelings of apathy and fear with lines such as “I don’t 
care,” and “I’m afraid.” Yet another aspect of angst and confusion is 
sadness. Cobain’s view of this emotion is typified when he sings, “I miss 
the comfort in being sad” (“Frances Farmer Will Have Her Revenge on 
Seattle”). For Cobain, emotions such as sadness, anger, and fear provide 
a sense of comfort. The songs indicate that these emotions are such an 
integral aspect of life that without them there is a sense of disorientation. 

Positive emotions are seldom dealt with in the songs of Nirvana 
except as the object of denigration. For example, “Aero Zeppelin” sums 
up Cobain’s view of love: “What’s the season of love if you can’t have 
everything? What’s the reason for love if you can lose everything? 
What’s the meaning of love, it’s a crime if anything.” In Cobain’s songs, 
happiness and joy are absent. Anger, sadness, fear and self-loathing 
along with an articulated sense of confusion serve to create a thematic 
expression of anxiety. 

Given Cobain’s angst-centered display, it is little wonder that reality 
is defined by paranoia. But Cobain has an answer to those who claim 
that his rantings are the creations of the paranoid mind. He sings, “Just 
because you’re paranoid. Don’t mean they’re not after you” (“Territorial 
Pissings”). The emotional impact of the song is so dark and depressing 
as to further reinforce messages of anxiety. 

Cobain does provide oppositional messages with glimpses of 
liberating qualities. Cobain songs, like many protest songs, posit a 
rejection of the ideals, institutions, and moral guidelines that are a part of 
established culture. In particular, Cobain’s message blames cultural 
institutions, parents, and the media for the sense of anxiety felt by the 
young. For example, “Big Cheese” is a rejection of the workplace. The 
song “School” is a rejection of the school system. Songs such as “Serve 
the Servants” and “Swap Meet” indict parents, their values and ideals for 
the problems of the young. Yet throughout his songs there is not one 
clear agent on which to place the blame. In other words, unlike songs of 
protest in the 1960s when there were specific agents of blame, in this 
protest everything is to blame.’ In fact, some of the songs place the 
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blame on the individuals themselves. Such is the case in the song “All 
Apologies” in which Cobain sings, “everything is my fault, I'll take all 
the blame.” While this statement may be read as an indication of self- 
responsibility, it may also be seen as Cobain’s statement of irony: while 
individuals may not be to blame for their situation, they are held 
accountable anyway. It is this recognition of irony that provides insights 
into the liberating purpose of Cobain’s message. 

The reasons why individuals are saddled with partial responsibility, 
whether by Cobain or others, is never clear although there are glimpses 
provided in a number of songs. The acceptance by individuals of the 
guilt placed on them by their parents is one explanation for their being 
held responsible. Young men, like Cobain, who are made to feel guilty 
about their looks and the length of their hair is the subject of the song 
“Floyd the Barber.” The more common rationale provided for the plight 
of these people is simply that they have no control over what happens to 
them. Rather than any specific elements, Cobain chalks up the problem 
as simply being a case of bad luck. References to this are found in a 
variety of songs, but the best illustration comes from the song “School.” 
The lyrics of this song consist of four phrases focused on the bad luck of 
finding yourself back in high school with no recess. The implication is 
that the individual is a victim of fate. Feelings of angst are fueled by a 
lack of control over one’s life. 

The perspective provided by Cobain is unique for protest song. 
Whereas many protest movements posit a view of a better world once 
certain obstacles, people or problems are eliminated, that is not the case 
in the songs of Kurt Cobain. In contrast, his view of the future is bleak. 
One of the more common aspects that emerge from his songs is a sense 
of despair and rejection of the future. In “Sifting,” this desperation is 
repeated over and over: “Rid yourself, Don’t have nothing for you, 
Don’t have nothing for you.” The devaluation of the person is offered 
again in the song “Turnaround.” Cobain sings, “Take a step outside 
yourself and turn around. Take a look at who you are. It’s pretty scary, 
revolting. You’re not much. You can’t do anything.” While prevalent 
throughout his songs, the sense of despair is nowhere more obvious than 
in “Downer” when he sings, “All we know is restitution. Living out your 
date of future. If there’s a hope, please show me faster.” The despair over 
the future leads to a sense of futility and ultimately to claims that the 
only way to deal with the problem is to give up. It is in his most famous 
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lyrics from his hit song “Smells Like Teen Spirit” that the futility comes 
to a head and he sings of giving up: “I found it hard, it was hard to find. 
Oh well, whatever, nevermind.” Even darker themes grow from 
Cobain’s expression of despair. 


Suicide and Violence. Dealing with feelings associated with angst is a 
painful rite of passage. For Cobain, the struggle is to survive the 
confusion. He summarizes the need to maintain in “Lithium.” During the 
chorus of this song, every expression of emotion is followed by the 
phrase “I’m not gonna crack.” This is not sung with assurance but with a 
wishful, almost longing tone as if to say the goal is to persevere through 
all the trials that the young must endure. 

For many young, the struggle in this battle of survival is not always 
successful. Suicide is one of the results of the inability to cope with a 
weak self-concept. This theme is one that is developed throughout 
Cobain’s music but especially obvious in the song “I Hate Myself and I 
Want to Die” (recorded but never included on any of Nirvana’s albums).” 
According to Cobain, “It was totally satirical, making fun of ourselves. 
I’m thought of as this pissy, complaining, freaked-out schizophrenic who 
wants to kill himself all of the time. J thought it was a funny title” 
(Handy 70). While his public persona indicated that “I Hate Myself and I 
Want to Die” was an intentionally satirical look at claims the media had 
made concerning him, analysis of the lyrics reveals so many references 
to violence in general, and suicide in particular that perhaps this 
statement was closer to the truth than Cobain led his listeners to believe. 

Images of violence appear in a variety of the songs by Kurt Cobain. 
“Radio Friendly Unit Shifter” is a song that includes the line “hate your 
enemies.” In “About a Girl,” he talks about using violence to keep 
people under control. For Cobain, violence is simply a part of life and as ~ 
such it is treated with nonchalance. In “Dive” he notes: “Hit me, hit me, 
yea, I’m real good at hitting.” In this song, violence is seen as a skill that 
is developed like any other. 

The particularly frightening aspect of Cobain’s violence theme is 
the number of references to guns. “Smells Like Teen Spirit” starts out 
with the line “Load up on guns and bring your friends.” This juxta- 
positioning depicts the gun as a necessary part of the party. The song “In 
Bloom” further illustrates Cobain’s cavalier attitude toward these 
instruments of destruction. The chorus of the song describes an 
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individual who, like Cobain, is enamored with guns: “He’s the one who 
likes all the pretty songs and he likes to sing along and he likes to shoot 
his gun, but he knows not what it means.” The last phrase indicates that 
the individual doesn’t even know the gun’s real power. The uncontrolled 
urges of the young combined with guns create a scenario of unwitting 
violence. 

It is not just the emphasis on violent acts or the references to guns 
that makes this theme appear so prevalent, it is also the fascination with 
death in Cobain’s songs. In “Floyd the Barber,” Cobain talks about how 
he will “die smothered” while others are oppressing him. In the song 
“Been a Son” (from Incesticide, an album released after Cobain’s 
suicide), he sings again of the oppression he perceives. For Cobain, 
dying becomes a way to end the state of marginalization. “She should 
have died when she was born,” he sings, “she should have worn the 
crown of thorns. She should have been a son” (“Been a Son”). In this 
case it would have been better if she had not been born at all because her 
parents were looking for a son. The idea that death is to be embraced is 
also developed by Cobain in other songs; for example, “Pennyroyal 
Tea,” is about an abortion drink that kills what’s inside of him. When 
Cobain sings: “Give me a Leonard Cohen afterworld, so I can sigh 
eternally,” he says that death will bring relief. It is only through his final 
demise that Cobain can be purged. In death is the ability to “lie in the 
soil and fertilize mushrooms”—a sense of regeneration (“Scentless 
Apprentice”). 

Even when the songs switch focus from the general topic of dying 
to suicide in particular, the negative ramifications of suicide are not 
stressed; rather, suicide is depicted as an escape. In “Milk It,” Cobain 
tells his listeners, “on the bright side is suicide.” The idea that self- 
destruction is an acceptable solution is developed in other songs as well. 
In “Downer,” Cobain lashes out against the “rinkydink God for putting 
me on-this Earth.” The anger that he feels can easily be alleviated, as he 
notes in the next line: “Being very frivolous, death in mind.” At times he 
seems to tell his listeners that suicide is his way out and yet in other 
songs he seems to assure his audience that he is not making that choice. 
In “Come as You Are,” he sings, “And J swear that I don’t have a gun. 
No I don’t have a gun”—as if to make sure that we should not be 
worried. The emphasis on suicide is an extension of the angst theme; for 
Cobain, it is a way for him to solve problems. 
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Sex and Drugs. Other themes emerge in the analysis of Cobain’s lyrics 
that also reflect the interests and concerns of the youth of the 1990s. Two 
common themes that emerged from analysis of the songs are sex and 
drugs. Many of the songs contain short references to sexual activity. 
“Smells Like Teen Spirit” talks of the libido and refers to it as an 
entertainment element. Lines such as “we don’t have to breed” 
(“Breed”), and “I’m so horny, that’s O.K., my will is good” (“Lithium”) 
illustrate the inclusion of this theme. The song “In Bloom” has a number 
of references to sex. At one point Cobain talks of “selling the kids for 
food” and then later in the song he notes that “we can always make some 
more.” The sexual act leading to pregnancy is trivialized. “In Bloom” 
also refers to rape. While these songs include references to sex, that is 
not their focus; sex, as a topic, is simply embedded within other issues. 

There are some songs, however, with primary focus on sex. While 
the song “In Bloom” refers to rape, this topic is taken up more fully in 
the song “Rape Me.” It includes lines such as “taste me my friend,” “I'll 
kiss your open sores,” and “rape me my friend, rape me again.” One 
interpretation of this song is that Cobain uses the rape metaphor to 
illustrate what he perceives is happening to him: he is being raped by the 
popular press because they have elevated him to the role of 
spokesperson for Generation X. Cobain also focuses on sex as he tells 
the tale of Polly, raped by the narrator who commits various 
sadomasochistic acts (“Polly”). 

Drugs are also an idea that is presented in a very fragmented 
fashion and is found scattered in a number of songs. Although there are 
no songs that deal solely with drugs, it can be argued that the songs 
themselves are about drug-induced states. For example, the song 
“Lithium,” with lyrics such as “I’m so happy "cause today I found my 
friends they’re in my head,” points to drug-induced visions. This type of 
song is the exception, however, as the more common treatment of drugs 
is in short segments about the use of drugs to deal. with the problems of 
youth. In “Stay Away” Cobain suggests the need to “grab a beer to be 
cool.” In “Dumb,” drugs become a means to deal with relational 
problems. Cobain sings, “My heart is broke, but I have some glue. Help 
me inhale and mend it with you. We’ll float around and hang out on 
clouds. Then we’ll come down and have a hangover.” Not only are drugs 
useful for dealing with problems, they are necessary. In “Scoff,” the 
narrator’s dependence on alcohol is so severe that he screams: “Give me 
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back my alcohol, give me back my alcohol.” According to these songs, 
drugs are a part of survival. Like suicide, drugs are a way to overcome 
frustration, anxiety, and anger. 


The Nature of Cobain’s Role 

To say that the analysis of Cobain’s songs leads to the conclusion 
that he was a spokesperson for a generation would be an over- 
simplification. The purpose of his music does not appear to be to use a 
mass mediated form to reach a wide audience with a message of protest. 
The songs are better described as the voice of Cobain, a voice 
appropriated by Generation X and the grunge subculture. Thus, Cobain’s 
songs are the reflections and musing of a modern day poet. Three 
rationales support this perspective: Cobain’s artistry, the nature of the 
message, and his audience. 


Cobain’s Artistry. The development of major themes within the larger 
context of Cobain’s lyrics is disjointed and scattered. It is difficult to 
analyze them as rhetoric because they do not fit typical rhetorical forms. 
The songs are not focused around common ideas, nor are they 
mininarratives that tell stories to get to some point. In structure, the 
songs of Cobain more closely resemble free verse poetry. It is his 
creative use of language that points to him as an artist rather than a 
rhetorician. Two examples—the use of metaphor and the use of 
paradox—illustrate his artistry. 

The rape metaphor in “Rape Me” is not the only instance of literary 
device in Cobain’s lyrics. The use of metaphors is a popular tool found 
in his songs. One metaphor used repeatedly is that of disease, to help 
express what is wrong with the established culture. For Cobain, life is 
like a sickness that pervades society and affects everyone. He develops 
this metaphor in “Heart Shaped Box”: “I was drawn into your magnet tar 
pit trap. I wish I could eat your cancer when you tum black.” Cobain’s 
point seems to be that love is like a cancer. 

There are numerous other references to the diseased nature of 
society. In the song “Frances Farmer Will Have Her Revenge on 
Seattle,” Cobain talks about “disease-covered” Puget Sound. Other 
songs talk about people who have “poison skin” (“Stay Away”), while 
the song “Mexican Seafood” talks of fungus, mold, and infections. 
Although placed in various contexts, the use of the metaphor illustrates 
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Cobain’s cynical view of the world—filled with a cancer that eats at the 
very essence of life. 

Cobain even uses this metaphor to talk about his own lack of self- 
esteem. In “Milk It” he sings, “I am my own parasite. I don’t need a host 
to live. We feed off of each other. We can share our endorphins.” In this 
case the metaphor is extended to talk about using and consuming others. 
This is further developed in the song “Drain You.” The song describes 
birth by saying: “It is now my duty to completely drain you. I travel 
through a tube and end up in your infection.” For Cobain, life is like an 
infection, one that begins at birth. 

Cobain similarly employs paradox. Throughout the lyrics, the use 
of contradictory statements is prevalent. He begins “On a Plain” with an - 
interesting paradox for language itself: “I'll start this off without any 
words.” Other examples include: “Less is more” (“Stay Away”) and 
“take your time, hurry up” (“Come As You Are”). While it is obvious 
that the paradox is a frequent tool, the reason for its use is not 
immediately apparent. Perhaps the easiest explanation is that the paradox 
is simply a further expression of the frustration, anxiety, and anger that 
Cobain felt. At any rate, the use of paradox illustrates some of the 
artistry that might help characterize the aesthetic qualities found in 
Cobain’s works. 

Metaphor and paradox are the not the only creative use of language 
that appear in Cobain’s lyrics. When he sings, “With eyes so dilated, I’ve 
become your pupil” (“Drain You”), he provides a poetic image through 
an interesting play on words. Similarly, he creates a layered construction 
of meaning in “All Apologies” with the line “all in all is all we all are.” 
These linguistic moves lend credence to the perspective of Cobain as 
artist rather than rhetorician. His poetic style works with a use of 
redundancy (e.g., “what is what” and “I think I think”) to build 
multilayered meaning which adds to the confusion and thereby 
reinforces the theme. The use of language not only creates complexity, it 
also illustrates some of the more imaginative qualities of Cobain’s work. 


The Nature of the Message 
Frank Rich described Cobain’s protest orientation in this way: 


Mr. Cobain did have anti-establishment politics of a sort. But when he 
announced “I am a spokesman for myself’—pointedly rejecting the role of 
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generation mouthpiece—he wasn’t being flip. The subject of Nevermind and 
Nirvana’s even harsher final album, Jn Utero, is private suffering, not public 
injustice. (A21) 


It is evident from analysis of Cobain’s songs that they are not meant to 
be an expression of the angst of a generation; rather, they represent Kurt 
Cobain’s personal anxieties. The expression is not a general confusion; 
instead it is an expression of Cobain’s frustration with his own situation. 
If his lyrics resonated with others, it was simply because they had 
similar feelings not because he was trying to speak for anyone but 
himself. 

The expression of dread and its resolution through suicide is a 
statement of Cobain’s beliefs for his situation rather than a call for others 
to choose that course of action. Perhaps it is the suicide issue that made 
him so adamant about his own role as a spokesperson for himself only. 
In fact, there is no evidence in any of the songs that Cobain ever 
suggested any actions for anyone other than himself. A number of songs 
represent Cobain’s life experiences. “Serve the Servants,” a reflection of 
his view of his childhood, is about divorce and the role of parents. In the 
song, he hits at the failure of his father. Essentially, this is Kurt’s view of 
his parental situation and is not intended to be generalized as a statement 
of what might have happened to others (Kennedy 26). Like most artists, 
Cobain draws upon his own specific situation for his lyrics, but there is 
no evidence that he intended it to be generalized. This song, like much 
of Cobain’s music, maintains its personal anguish. 

There are songs that deal with specific facets of Cobain’s life. For 
example, “Something in the Way” deals with the life of the homeless and 
talks about living under a bridge. This is largely autobiographical, 
reflecting the period in Cobain’s life when he was living what he called 
the “Aberdeen fantasy version of being a punk rocker” (Dougherty 43). 
By far, the most autobiographical element in his songs is his rise to 
success as a music star. There are a number of such references found 
throughout his music. The song “Paper Cut,” on Nirvana’s first album, 
repeats the name of the band over and over as if to serve notice of their 
existence. As the band gained popularity, the songs started to reflect not 
only their success but also rejection of their notoriety. “Serve the 
Servants” directly speaks to how Cobain’s “teenage angst has paid-off 
well.” He sarcastically indicates the payoff in terms of his widespread 
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fame. He sings: “Now I’m bored and old. Self-appointed judges judge, 
more than they have sold.” Clearly, Cobain did not understand nor 
welcome his move into the record industry commercial mainstream. As 
mentioned earlier, “Rape Me” can be interpreted as a metaphor for how 
Cobain feels about the way he was treated by the popular press. 

Several of his pet issues get play in his songs. His fight against 
homophobia is chained out with his remarks concerning gays. At the end 
of “Stay Away,” his chant of “stay away” turns to “god is gay.” In “All 
Apologies,” he sings, “What else should I be, all apologies. What else 
should I say, everyone is gay.” Perhaps this is a statement of his own 
sexuality. His songs become a way to talk about not only his life 
experiences but also his political agenda. Two of his songs refer to 
vegetarians and Cobain’s opinions about vegetarians. In one song he 
sings “Yes, I eat cow I'am not proud” (“Mr. Moustache”), while in 
another he notes that “it’s O.K. to eat fish, because they don’t have any 
feelings” (“Something in the Way”). The second song rejects the 
justification of those who are willing to eat fish but not willing to eat 
meat. It is clear from such examples that song was the medium that 
allowed Cobain to express himself. While the songs did find an 
audience, it was the expression that was important. 


The Nature of Audience 

The most telling support of the view of Cobain as an individual 
artist is the nature of his audience, which precludes Cobain from being 
considered a spokesperson for his generation. A spokesperson must 
speak to outside constituents, to take the protest to outside groups, and 
that was not true in Cobain’s case. Nirvana started out as a local band 
and gained popularity with the members of Generation X. While 
Nirvana did gather a wide following, the audience was never the focus 
of the song. 

Cobain never intended to reach out and gain a wide audience. In 
fact, all of his success came as a surprise and he attempted to downplay 
it. The common denominator for many of Cobain’s songs is that they are 
self-critiques, particularly of his musical career. That he could put his 
anxieties into song and then have them turn commercial is the ultimate 
paradox for Cobain, highlighting the tension between the artistic and the 
commercial. Cobain could not understand how his own personal anguish 
could be mainstreamed. He could not understand how his personal 
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anguish could be commercialized, and yet it was his success that 
signaled how popular his personal statement was with audiences. At one 
point he sings, “It is now time to make it unclear. To write off lines that 
don’t make sense” (“On a Plain”). Through his songs, he analyzes and 
critiques his own life. 


Conclusions 

Cobain’s lyrics speak his own mind, but his voice did strike a 
chord. The reason for his success is that while he spoke out about his 
own powerlessness, he let other people listen. When he sings “I'd rather 
be dead than be cool” (“Stay Away”), he is speaking for himself. When . 
he spoke, he sparked something in those who were moved by what they 
heard. His hard style and harsh lyrics spoke to the youth who could 
identify with his confusion. But what they heard was not their angst, it 
was Kurt Cobain’s. 

His use of language pointed to his artistry. The nature of both his 
message and his audience further reinforces his aesthetic qualities. His 
voice was one of expansion and liberation, allowing Cobain to express 
his own personal anguish. As a performer, individual expression—not 
the audience—was the critical element for Cobain. This caused tension 
with the commodification of his artistic form (song) that was responsible 
for the ultimate paradox for Kurt Cobain. He became a servant to the 
very thing that he was trying to protest. Cobain lost his ability to serve 
the oppositional forces that motivated him. Instead he became a servant 
to the forces of mass mediation that he was fighting against. 

As this analysis reveals, Cobain was clearly more the poet than the 
thetorician. As Ray Manzarek put it, “Kurt didn’t speak for his 
generation. He spoke for himself. That’s what poets do” (Dougherty 44). 
For those who heard his voice and identified with it, there is a sense of 
wonder at having heard one of the modern day poets. At the same time, 
there is also a sense of sorrow because the voice has been silenced. 
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Notes 


1. For a further discussion of this use of song, see Duane Fish, “Songs of 
the Sixties: A Rhetorical Examination of Song As a Protest Against the 
Vietnam War,” diss., U of Utah, 1994. 

2. This song did become a part of MTV’s Beavis and Butt-head, another 
satirical look at postmodern life. , 
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